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" William Penn's Plan for the Peace of the World and 
its Modern Fulfillment." 

A branch of the British Peace Society was founded 
in Sidney, Australia, on the 29th of September. The 
Peace Movement is making steady gains in both Australia 
and New Zealand. 

Dr. William G. Hubbard of Columbus, O., a vice-presi- 
dent of the American Peace Society, and one of our Lec- 
ture Bureau speakers, is spending the winter at Goldsboro, 
N. C, for Mrs. Hubbard's health. On Peace Sunday 
Dr. Hubbard addressed a union meeting of the leading 
churches of the city. The Goldsboro Daily Argus makes 
the following note of the meeting : " The union ser- 
vice at St. Paul M. E. Church last night was attended by 
a crowded congregation, and the sermon delivered 
by Rev. Wm. G. Hubbard on 'The World Movement 
in the Interest of Peace ' was one of the finest ever 
heard here." 

On December 16, the first meeting and dinner of the 
new Channing Club of Newport, R. I., took place. The 
assembly was a large and representative one, and was 
addressed by Edwin D. Mead of Boston, who spoke on 
the work and results of the second Hague Conference, 
under the title, " The Hague Conference and After- 
wards." Mr. Mead, who is one of the best interpreters 
of the peace movement, has given a number of other 
addresses on the Hague Conference during the month of 
December. 

Writing in behalf of the German Peace Society, 
Otto TJmfrid, the distinguished City Preacher of Stutt- 
gart, recently addressed a petition to Chancellor von 
Btilow, asking the government to consider the question 
of limitation of armaments. The following reply was 
received from von Schoen, Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs : 

" On behalf of the Imperial Chancellor I have the honor to 
send you a copy of the White Book on the second International 
Peace Conference, which was laid before the Reichstag." 

The Berlin newspapers publish the above communica- 
tion as an example of humor in high politics. 

President Brooks of Bayler University, Waco, Texas, 
who organized and held the Texas State Peace Congress 
in November last, writes that the Texas State Peace 
Society, decided upon at that time, has completed its 
organization. In its constitution it has made itself an 
auxiliary of the American Peace Society. If the new 
society maintains the spirit and energy with which it has 
begun, it will have a long and most fruitful career. 

The Intercollegiate Peace Association (Prof. George 
W. Knight, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
president ; Prof. Elbert Russell, Earlham College, Rich- 
mond, Ind., secretary) has engaged Mr. George Fulk of 
Cerro Gordo, 111., as field secretary. Mr. Fulk entered 
upon his work the first of this month. He will visit the 
thirty-six institutions which have already taken mem- 
bership in the Association, and others, organize groups 
of students, stimulate interest among students and facul- 
ties, etc. The matter of making this Association the 
college branch of the American Peace Society is under 
consideration. 



Brevities. 

. . . The Argentine Republic, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, San Dominigo, Uruguay and 
Venezuela, having signed the protocol at The Hague 
the fourteenth of June last, are now parties to the Con- 
vention for the Pacific Settlement of International Dis- 
putes adopted at the first Hague Conference. Each of 
these republics is entitled therefore to appoint, and doubt- 
less will appoint at an early day, not to exceed four repre- 
sentatives in the Hague Court. This Court, as we have 
already said, comes out of the second Hague Conference, 
much strengthened and with its scope extended to prac- 
tically all the world. 

. . . With the Prime Minister of Austria-Hungary and 
the Ex-Minister of Justice fighting a duel, with the 
approval of good old Emperor Francis Joseph, with 
Senator de Armond and Representative John Sharp Wil- 
liams of our own Congress fighting a regular old-fash- 
ioned street fist-fight in the chamber of the House of 
Representatives, with President Eliot of Harvard in cold 
blood advising the Jewish young men to join the militia, 
become fighters, and revive the ancient martial spirit of 
the Hebrews, and a Michigan University professor pro- 
posing the introduction of duelling as a regular part of 
American college education, it looks as if the God of 
Brutality had a good many unsuspected strongholds 
which it will be necessary for the friends of peace to 
storm — pardon the figure of speech — before universal 
peace wins its final victory. 

... On November 28 Signor Tittoni, Italian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, presented to the Chamber of Deputies 
for ratification the treaty of obligatory arbitration be- 
tween Italy and Mexico which was concluded during 
the Hague Conference by Senor Esteva for Mexico and 
Count Tornielli for Italy. 

. . . The Library of the University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hills, N. C. (Louis R. Wilson, librarian), has 
created a fund for the collection of works on interna- 
tional arbitration and peace and kindred subjects. The 
amount set apart for this purpose is $125 per year. 
Mr. Wilson will be very grateful for any bibliographies 
or information about books that may be sent him. He 
ought to be able in a few years to build up an unusually 
good peace library. 

. . . The Danish Parliament has again this year, as for 
several years past, voted a credit for peace purposes. 
The amount is 8,300 crowns (something over $2000), 
which is to be divided between the Arbitration Court 
Bureau at The Hague, the International Peace Bureau 
at Berne and the Danish Interparliamentary Group, to 
meet the Group's expenses in connection with the Inter- 
parliamentary Conference at Berlin the coming summer. 

... Sir Edward Grey, the British Foreign Minister, in 
a recent speech declared that he saw no reason in the 
German naval program to induce the British govern- 
ment to rush into fresh naval expenditure, though they 
•might be unable to continue to reduce it. 

... A dinner was given to Hon. James Brown Scott, 
Solicitor of the State Department, at the New Willard 
Hotel, Washington, on December 21, by his associates 
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in the Faculty of George Washington University and 
other friends in official life in the national capital. The 
dinner, at which ninety persons were present, was in 
recognition of his valuable services at The Hague as 
technical expert of the American delegation. Dr. Scott, 
who had drawn the plan for the international court of 
justice presented at The Hague and adopted in princi- 
ple, gave an epitome of what the Conference had done, 
and declared that it was indeed a peace conference, 
worthy of its great predecessor, that its meeting had 
bettered the world and given hope for the future. The 
other speakers were President Needham of the . George 
Washington University, Justice Harlan of the Supreme 
Court, President Woodward of the Carnegie Institute, 
Mgr. O'Connell of the Catholic University, Judge Mor- 
row and Senator Flint of California. 

. . . The Congregationalist (14 Beacon Street, Boston) 
devotes a page of its issue of December 21 to an article 
on " Steps of Progress in the World's Peace Movement," 
by Rev. Cornelius H. Patton, D.D. The article consists 
of a catalogue statement by years of important events 
in the history of the movement. 

. . . The London Tribune, speaking of President 
Roosevelt's reference in his Message to the subject of 
limitation of armaments, says : 

" We scarcely understand the ready scepticism of Mr. 
Roosevelt's reference to the question of the limitation of 
armaments as it came before the Hague Conference. 
1 No plan was even proposed,' he says, ' which would 
have had the assent of more than one first-class power 
outside the United States.' As a matter of fact, no 
plan was proposed at all. But France and one or two 
smaller states openly supported the British initiative. 
Mr. Roosevelt's general references to the work of the 
Conference are so favorable, his faith in the future of 
several strongly opposed and apparently hopeless pro- 
posals is so great, that we are left wondering why he can 
see no hope in a proposition which might have had the 
support of the three chief Atlantic states, the first, second 
and fourth of the naval powers, which dispose between 
them of by far the greatest part of the armed force of the 
world." 

. . . On the 19th of December Richmond Pearson 
Hobson, newly elected Congressman from Alabama, 
offered the following concurrent resolution in the House 
of Representatives : 

" Whereas, The prosperity and the peace of our people and 
the people of other countries depend upon the development of 
a suitable system of law as a substitute for war in the interna- 
tional realm ; therefore, be it 

"Resolved by the House of Representatives, the Senate con- 
curring, That general treaties of arbitration should be negoti- 
ated by the United States with all nations, granting jurisdiction 
with the international court at The Hague over as many classes 
of controversies as the other contracting power in each case 
can be induced to transfer from the field of battle to the pre- 
cincts of courts of justice. 

" That the United States should persistently advocate the 
establishment of a permanent international congress, contain- 
ing representatives from every nation, to assemble periodically 
and automatically for the purpose of suggesting such changes 
in the law of nations and the method of its administration as 
the current of events may make desirable and practicable." 

If Mr. Hobson would confine himself to such con- 
structive work as this resolution represents, and would 



give up his big navy fanaticism and vagaries, he might do 
an immense service to the world. 



Letter from Elihu Burritt to George 
Bancroft in 1849. 

Mr. M. A. de Wolfe Howe of Boston, who is editing 
the Correspondence of George Bancroft, has published 
in a recent number of The Outlook the following letter 
written by Elihu Burritt in 1849 to Mr. Bancroft, then 
just closing his term as Minister to England. Mr. Bur- 
ritt was in Paris at the time, aiding in the preparation for 
the great Peace Congress in 1849 which was presided 
over by Victor Hugo. The letter is unusually inter- 
esting at the present moment, when the movement is 
well under way to erect a suitable monument to Elihu 
Burritt in his native city, New Britain, Conn. It throws 
a fine light on Mr. Burritt's peculiar devotion to the cause 
of peace, and especially on the remarkable wisdom and 
tact with which he pursued the great end of his life. It 
is also a revelation of the difficult position of the peace 
movement at that time. The letter follows : 

Bedford Hotel, Rue de L' Arcade, 
Paris, April 21, 1849. 

Honorable and Dear Sir: For several months past 
I have been intending to solicit a personal interview with 
you for a few minutes, for the purpose of submitting to 
your consideration some facts connected with the peace 
movement in England, the United States and the Con- 
tinent. I am happy to believe that you are already aware 
of the existence of such a movement, but perhaps not in 
its present phases, organization and progress. Permit 
me then to adduce a few facts, which may serve to give 
you an idea of the present posture and prospects of the 
question. 

Almost before the smoke and the echoes of Waterloo had 
died away, societies for the promotion of permanent and 
universal peace were organized almost simultaneously in 
the United States of America, Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent. But the first one was formed in New York, and 
was succeeded by others in different States of the Union 
and in different countries. Some of the greatest and 
purest men in America gave their adhesion and advocacy 
to the cause, such as the Patriarch of Peace, the vener- 
able Dr. Worcester, Dr. Channing, William Ladd and 
others with whose labors you are familiar. For years 
the sowing season lasted, in which these devoted men 
sowed by and upon all waters the seed-kernels of peace. 

When the public mind had been somewhat prepared 
by this rudimental education, the friends of peace in 
America were anxious to elaborate and present to the 
world some practicable plan for the abolition of war as 
the arbiter between nations. Consequently, they offered 
a prize of $1,000 for the best essay upon the feasibility 
and efficiency of a Congress and High Court of Nations 
for the honorable and pacific adjustment of international 
disputes. This plan, peculiarly American in its develop- 
ment, was elaborated with great ability in the essays pro- 
duced on the subject under the stimulus of the prize to 
which I have alluded. Five of these essays were bound 



